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REMARKS OX ART. 
BT GILBERT STUART, 1816, 

There are three grand stages in a head, as in 
an argument or plea of any sort : a beginning, a 
middle and an end ; and to aim at either of those 
three perfect stages should be the business of the 
painter, as illustrated by three heads shown in a 
double mirror or two mirrors which produce the 
effect of distance upon the face. Too much light 
destroys as too little hides the colors. The true 
and perfect image of the man is to be seen only 
in a mist or hazy atmosphere. This is illustrated 
in a comparative sense by the elements of those 
countries where the best colorists have lived ; for 
instance, in the foggy climates of Germany and 
Holland, and about Florence, compared to that of 
Rome and Paris, where good coloring has never 
been seen. England, on the contrary, owing to 
this, in part, has produced more good colorists. 
Where there is too much light, there will be no 
flesh in the shadows; where too little, not enough 
flesh in the lights.* Both extremes are danger- 
ous. It is more important to give a prominent 
admeasurement of distances than a set of mincing 
lines. Keeping is of the very highest importance 
to good coloring, to effect which we should see a 
good way from the easel, and early accustom our- 
selves to looking at the subject rather than at the 
features. The cry of the English school was, 
*' Sink your drapeiies, Stuart, and bring out the 
flesh ;" but no ! let nature tell in every part of 
your painting. If you cannot do this, lay by the 
brush. 

Never be saving of color. Load your brush, 
but keep your tints as separate as you can. No 
blending ; it is destructive to clear and beautiful 
effect. It takes off transparency and brightness 
of color, and renders flesh of the consistency of 
buckskin. Be rather pointed than fuzzy, and 
rather strong than feeble. Be decided in your 
drawing, urge with firmness your idea, and put 
it down with vigor. Fog color is preferable to 
any other as a ground for painting upon. This 
is the opinion of Da Vinci ; and the reason is that 
because being of no color it receives any color 
upon it. In laying on your picture be bold and 
decisive as to the character, but feeble as to the 
effect. Short and chopping strokes are prefera- 

* He probably means the local color of the flesh as 
affected by extreme light 



ble to swashing handling. The last order of style 
is apt to toughen the skin, and render it wormy. 

Flesh is like no other substance under heaven. 
It has all the gaiety of a silk-mercer's shop with- 
out its gaudiness or gloss ; and all the soberness 
of old mahogany without its sadness. Sentiment, 
grace, and character are to be worked at in your 
subject ; in short, you cannot be too particular in 
what you do to see what sort of animal you are 
putting down. Most persons, in striving after 
effect, lose the likeness, when they must go toge- 
ther to produce a good effect. You must copy 
nature, but if you leave nature for an imaginary 
effect, you will lose all. Nature cannot be ex- 
cused, and as your object is to copy nature, it is 
the height of folly to work at anything else to 
produce that copy. 

Palette. — Antwerp blue, white, yellow ochre, 
vermilion, lake, burnt umber, ivory black, lake 
and vermilion for the blood, white and black for 
grey, yellow and black for green, black, vermi- 
lion, burnt umber, and lake for the shadow ; the 
three last usofl as glazing colors. I can produce 
from these what I wish, nor can any man say 
whether or not I put ultramarine in my flesh. It 
is at best a matter of fancy. Practice, with a 
little experience and arranging, is the life of all, 
without which coloring is all moonshine. Avoid 
dryness above all things, and the licking style. 
A little fumbling and a little rubbing will produce 
the first, and a little too much mixing the last. 
My idea is this : put as little color in the shadow 
as you can. In laying on the dead color be bold 
and put on the color freely ; but let it be well 
mixed on the pallette and on the brush, that a 
clear and decided touch may be given; no fuzzy 
edges, but liquid, and all of one cast. This will 
give liveliness, transparency and force to the 
head. Until the head be forged out and the cha- 
racter and drawing be correct, be not too solici- 
tous about beauty of effect. 

I have very often roughened a second or third 
sitting, that I might be thrown back, and by hav. 
ing to use more color, produce a richer effect. 
The reason that my paintings were of a richer 
character thirty years ago is that then it was a 
matter of experiment, and now as everything 
comes to hand I put it down too much in place 
and leave it so for want of opportunity to restore 
richness. One invariable rule in the management 
of the hand is to give the fingers a central motion 
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toward the palm. No rule is invariable about 
backgrounds, but it is important that the back- 
ground should contain whatever is necessary to 
illustrate the character of the person. The eye 
should apply to the parts. Illustrate the whole 
without taking from the main point. Too much 
parade in the background is apt to fatigue, by 
constantly shifting the attention. Drawing the 
features distinctly and carefully with chalk is loss 
of time ; all studies should be made with the 
brash in hand. It is nonsense to think of perfect- 
ing oneself in drawing before one begins to 
paint. When the hand is not able to execute the 
decision of the mind, a fastidiousness ensues, and 
on its back disappointment and disgust. This is 
one reason why the Italians never painted so. well 
as other schools. 

Be ever jealous about truth in painting, and 
preserve as pure" as possible the round blunt 
strokes. The first stage of painting is blocking 
out the subject. The advantage of having the 
easel before the sitter is that by so doing you are 
enabled to embrace both at once. The eye, from 
practice, passes from one to the other with great 
rapidity. Never suffer a sitter to lean against 
the back of the chair j it constrains the attitude 
and general air of the person. Attend to this 
particularly; without this the Bert head is of 
little avail. Some faces require to be fringed up 
to the very marking with large tools: thick 
skinned faces are of this character. Be careful to 
blend the hair on the forehead, for dark points 
will otherwise show through thick paint. 

Always use spirits of turpentine with white. It 
carries off the oil in evaporation. Avoid by all 
means parallel lines. Straight or .curved short 
lines are to be avoided. 

The nose must be indented to give zest to the 
eyes. Be careful never to have the head higher 
colored than you wish it until the last sitting. It 
is apt to give a heavy orange appearance. Never 
glaze until you have a sufficient body of color as 
will stand against all the accidents Bable to pic- 
ture-cleaning. Never put a light object in 
the shadows, or a dark object in the lights. 
To produce extreme perspective, give great glow 
in the foreground. Artists often mistake in giv- 
ing a low, deep tone to their backgrounds, for by 
so endeavoring to bring out, they sink their sub- 
ject. Backgrounds, dark in the direction of the 
light, are oftener agreeable than when they 
oppose the light. 



UaLniBss, which has ita origin in the stopping shore 
of its end, of itself causes us to stop still, and to hope 
for, aim at, and expect nothing at all.— Qoetlie. 



TO THE WISCONSIN. 

Sweep onward, mighty river of the land. 
Where my first roof-tree rose! 
Sweep onward, o'er thy fields of shining sand'; 
And all thy islands, where the wild vine grows, 
Lifting its pnrple tendrils to the light, 
Cheer with thy waters bright I 

Within thy bowers the wild dove coos unseen ; 

Thy matted coverts bide 

The timid doe beneath their leafy screen, 

And her young fawn steps wondering at her side ; 

They in thy shallows dip their ebon feet 

In sultry summer's heat. 

Two hnndred years ago, upon thy ware 
Sailed one whose honored name 
Has made thy waters dear, the good, the brave 
Marquette, whose lieart aod soul were all aflame 
With love of God and his poor children here — 
A love that cast out fear. 

Perhaps beside this rocky bluff, alone, 

He watched yon dark-green pine 

Clutch with its strenuous roots the rifted stone-, 

Like noble poverty, that scorns to whine r 

A sturdy patriarch on a ragged soil, 

That triumphs in his toil. 

Like a fair girl with ribbons round her tied,. 

The slender birch-tree rears 

Its tattered, creamy stem against the side 

Of the grey rock ; the rock as background bears 

All lovely tints from nature's palette made, 

For shadow, light and sliade. 

Oh, from thy far-off, sandy reservoir; 

And from thy grooved rocks, 

Pour down, as now, obstructions evermore f 

The sandbar that, forever shifting, mocks 

The wheels of commerce, that tby sweet, cairn air 

No sound of traffic bear 1 

Soul-searing traffic, the fonl lust of gain, 

Beauty's destroyer — death 

To the sweet fellowship of man, thy stain 

Dims the pellucid stream, and taints heaven's breath, 

Widens the gulf betwixt the rich and poor — 

Oh, conae not near this shore I 

Sweep onward, mighty river of the land 

Where death first visited 

My lowly dwelling, and with icy hand 

Chilled the warm streams that from my heart were 

fed ; 
On, on, like life; like time I we haste like thee 
On to the peaceful sea. 

B. 



FniAOABA, the Italian poet, calls the inkstand the 
poison cup of the monster Oblivion. — Boye*. 



